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tially governments of the people. Liberty is the hand- 
maid of peace, and free governments will not long endure 
militarism. 

5. Increased commerce and travel, growing out of the 
general spirit of the century, have brought peoples into 
contact, made them acquainted, removed prejudices, 
created common interests, modified laws, international- 
ized capital, opened world-wide opportunities for labor. 
Commerce and travel demand peace. 

6. The Socialist labor movement, which originated in 
modern ideas of justice and fairness, and in the enlarged 
feeling of brotherhood, is, in its deeper, durable elements, 
a profound indication of the revulsion of modern thought 
and sentiment against the unreason and the brutalities 
of force and the selfishness which made these dominant. 
The union of labor the world over is one of the giants 
who are to pull down all the pillars of militarism. Labor 
hates war and loves peace. 

7. The century has had nothing more expressive of its 
characteristic spirit of justice, fairness and tenderness 
than the new place which it has given to woman, in edu- 
cation, in benevolent activities, in freedom of service. 
Her advancement is accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in the supremacy of the law of might. She is 
the queen of peace, which is certain to follow in the 
footsteps of her elevation. 

8. Our century has substituted law for the fist and the 
revolver, in the settlement of private disputes. The 
duel, which was in honor everywhere when the century 
opened, has been outlawed in all but one or two coun- 
tries calling themselves civilized, and is on the point of 
outlawry in these. 

9. The special philanthropy of peace has been perma- 
nently organized. Beginning in 1815, peace societies have 
been established, and grown in number and influence until 
their ideas and aims have taken hold of men of all 
classes, and made for themselves a permanent place in 
the press and in literature. Since the Paris Exposition, 
those societies have held an annual congress in different 
cities of the world. They have won the respect and co- 
operation of governments and statesmen. They have 
their special organs of propaganda, and have created 
for themselves a central International Bureau at Berne. 
They are now recognized as a permanent feature of mod- 
ern humanitarian activity. They are powerfully aided in 
their work by that unique, eminently practical associa- 
tion in Europe known as the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, having now a membership of more than twelve 
hundred statesmen, coming from every European Parlia- 
ment. Special arbitration conferences, like that at Wash- 
ington in April last, and the annual conference at Lake 
Mohonk, have greatly strengthened the movement. 

10. The growing peace sentiment has also expressed 
itself in the numerous international arbitrations of the 
last hundred years. Before Kant's time there had been 
nothing really deserving such a name. Since then, there 
have been nearly a hundred important cases, involving 
every sort of serious international dispute, participated in 
at one time or another by nearly all the governments of 
the world. The year just closing, which began with 
serious international disturbance, has been remarkable 
for this class of settlements, or arrangements for settle- 
ment. Chief of these has been the Venezuela case, but 
there have been no less than six others touching the re- 
lations of ten different nations. No dispute now arises 



between civilized nations without the question of arbi- 
tration being raised in connection with it. No fact 
could be more significant. 

The movement for the permanent legislative recognition 
of the principle of arbitration has begun already to cul- 
minate. Cobden, at the instigation of the peace socie- 
ties, started it in 1849. Henry Richard and Charles 
Sumner followed it up in the seventies. It has since 
made its way into many Parliaments. Several treaties 
have already been made between some of the smaller na- 
tions, agreeing to refer all questions in difference to arbi- 
tration. Switzerland has treaties of this kind with 
France, Ecuador and San Salvador. Spain and Hondu- 
ras have one. Belgium has like treaties with Venezuela, 
the Orange Free State, and Hawaii. More significant 
still, the two great English-speaking nations, which have 
many years been discussing the subject, are, as the recent 
message of President Cleveland declares, just about to 
enter into a general treaty of this kind, creating at the 
same time a court of arbitration as permanent as the 
treaty itself. 

The momentum of these great movements of our time 
has become at last irresistible. The old order of hate 
and violence must give way before the growing might of 
love and reason. Disarmament must soon take place 
by a process of natural decay, if it does not come amid 
the desolations of a social and international cataclysm 
which the tyranny of militarism is inviting. "War is on 
its last legs." Eternal peace is the early destiny of 
humanity. The angels' song of peace and goodwill this 
Christmas may well seem more than prophecy. 



THE TERRIBLE EXIGENCIES OF WAR. 

Another very sad case was that of "Poor Harry." 
I was walking from one hospital to another, when I saw a 
man digging what seemed to be a grave at the roadside. 

I stopped and spoke to him as he worked with his pick, 
axe and shovel, and said, "It look's to me like a grave 
thou art digging." He replied, "I am digging a grave." 
"Well," I said, "that is an extraordinary place for a 
grave — why is it not in the cemetery or churchyard ?" 

To which he replied that the grave he was digging was 
for "a young man who was living and well." 

From him and some ladies who gathered round me, I 
heard a part of the dismal history, which was afterwards 
corroborated, and completed the story of poor Harry, 
the only son of a widowed mother, far away in Minne- 
sota. 

His father had died in a fit of delirium tremens when 
he was a little infant. The mother had moved to a dis- 
tant part of the country, where he was not known, and 
carefully shielded her little boy and girl from knowing 
how their father died, and from ever tasting the intoxi- 
cating draught. The boy had been all that a loving 
mother could wish till he grew up to be eighteen years of 
age, when the war broke out, and he enlisted in the army. 

Thinking she was doing a brave and right act, the poor 
widow gave up her only son, to fight for his country ; and 
taking leave of him at the railway station, as he went to 
join his regiment, her parting charge, as she placed her 
little Bible in his hand, was, "Harry, do not neglect your 
Bible, do not neglect prayer, do not forget your Saviour, 
and remember j'our promise to^your mother — you have 
promised me that you will never drink." 
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Eight months had scarcely passed away after leaving 
his mother, till he was court-martialled and sentenced to 
be shot. He had been placed under a drinking captain, 
who had invited him to drink with him. For awhile, he 
steadily refused, saying, "I have promised my mother 
that I will never drink." After a time it became evident 
that the vindictive-spirited captain resented his refusal to 
drink with him as an insult. One of the young soldier's 
comrades said to him, "Harry, you are getting out with 
your captain, you had better not offend him or it will be 
worse for you." Finding that he was losing his captain's 
favor, Harry consulted a lady at whose house he some- 
times visited, who gave him this advice, after hearing the 
story of his promise to his mother and the captain's invi- 
tation to him to drink: "Harry, if your mother knew all 
the circumstances, she would absolve you from your prom- 
ise. You know you need not drink to excess, but just 
take a glass with the captain, if he invites you again, to 
show good-fellowship." Poor Harry followed the advice, 
and it was evident that he had inherited his father's weak- 
ness. No sooner had he tasted the intoxicating draught 
than he craved for more, and, under its influence, soon 
lost all self-control, and rapidly ran his down-hill career, 
until, after frequent acts of insubordination and drunken- 
ness, he one day knocked his captain down, was tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to be shot. While I was 
listening to this sad story, unusual sights and sounds at- 
tracted my attention. I heard the approaching solemn 
death march of a company of soldiers, their muffled drums 
beating, who came and arranged themselves on one side 
of a square, another occupied a second side, and another 
a third side, and with the third in a wagon, seated upon 
his own coffin, a common pine box, was young Harry. 

The young soldier was led to a rising knoll, and twelve 
soldiers placed in front, armed with guns, taken up indis- 
criminately, six of which were loaded with bullets and six 
with blank cartridges, that they might not know who fired 
the fatal shots. I entreated the officer commanding to 
delay the execution of the sentence for twenty-four hours, 
that I might have time to hasten to Washington and re- 
port the case to our noble President, Abraham Lincoln. 
The officer refused to grant my request, and would not 
even allow me to speak to the prisoner, being urged on 
by the resentful captain, who had caused all poor Harry's 
troubles, to the immediate execution of the sentence. The 
General remarked that there had been so much drunken- 
ness and insubordination among the soldiers, that they 
must make an example of Harry. Finding that I could 
not help him, I hastened away, but did not get out of 
hearing until the signal was given, and the shots fired that 
took away that young man's life ; and Harry fell covered 
with wounds inflicted by his own brothers-in-arms. . . . 
I went to Washington shortly after, and represented the 
case with several others to the Secretary of War, Edwin 
M. Stanton. That kind-hearted gentleman expressed 
much regret that such a circumstance should have trans- 
pired, "It is one of the terrible exigencies of war, and 
such things will happen in the best regulated armies." 

My heart was lifted with the earnest petition, and I 
wished that all mothers and ministers of the Gospel would 
unite in the same — 

" Oh! hasten, great Father, the blest consummation, 
When nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
When war shall no more be the Christian's vocation, 
When the spear shall be shivered, and broken the bow." 
From Elizabeth Comstock's Memoirs. 



BELGIUM AND INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION. 

Speech of Mr. Beernaert at the Interparliamentary Conference at 
Buda-Pesth. 



At its meeting last year at Brussels, the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference was so kind as to nominate me as its 
president. I eagerly take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to thank you anew, and this time in person, for this 
great honor which I appreciated very deeply. You know 
that, to my great regret, the condition of my health kept 
me away from Brussels. My place was taken by Chevalier 
Descamps. It is needless for me to recall to you the 
distinction with which he accomplished his task, and you 
have all appreciated as much as I the remarkable work 
with which he has since crowned his presidency. The 
Memorial to the powers on the organization of interna- 
tional arbitration has brought its author the felicitations 
of the European press of all parties, and with the report 
of Mr. Stanhope, it may be said that all the elements of 
the question which constitute our raison d'etre there find 
themselves set forth in brief both from the standpoint of 
history and from that of principle. These important docu- 
ments have been sent to the powers, and they afford for 
our deliberations this year an excellent and thoroughly 
practical basis. 

I wish, gentlemen, to give you an account, so far as 
concerns Belgium, of some facts which have taken place 
since our meeting in 1895. 

The sympathy of our country with international arbitra- 
tion has never been doubted. This sympathy is in some 
sense the necessary outcome of the neutrality which con- 
stitutes the axis of the laws of its existence, which it has 
always scrupulously respected. Belgium has more than 
once proved its sympathy by its acts, some of which I 
may be permitted to recall, all the more because they 
date from a period when, as Chevalier Descamps has just 
reminded you, I had the dangerous honor of being at the 
head of affairs. 

In 1884 we inserted an arbitral clause in a treaty 
with Venezuela, and there is a similar agreement in our 
treaty of the 5th of March, 1887, with the Republic of 
Ecuador. 

About the same time we took an earnest and active part 
in the negotiations which ended in the organization of the 
great international institutions of the Universal Postal 
Union and the Railroad Transportation Union. You know 
that the acts which established these (the 14th of October, 
1890, and the 4th of July, 1891), contain a provision for 
recourse to arbitration, in terms which leave nothing to be 
desired. 

On ground essentially political, which concerned us in 
a special way, the same result was brought about at the 
Conference of Berlin, in February, 1885, for the regu- 
lation of affairs in Africa ; and the young Congo State, 
founded at that time under our auspices, has of its own 
accord inserted an arbitral clause in the international 
agreements which it has since made, notably in its treaty 
with Switzerland in 1889. 

Our present ministry holds views of the same kind, and 
arbitral clauses have been inserted in our treaties of 1894 
with the Orange Free State, and of 1895 with Greece, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 

More recently still we made a new effort in the same 



